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Soft  Goal  Controversy 


DEBATE  BETWEEN 

T.  H.  WATKINS 

President,  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation 

AND 

W.  JETT  LAUCK 

EoMiomUt,  Unitad  Mine  Workers  of  America 


AS  PUBLISHED  IN 

NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL 

AND 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

MAROi.  1*22 


The  Scale  of  Pay 


By  T.  H.  WATKINS* 

The  present  time  and  rate  program,  which  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  month  in  the  union  fields  of  the  United  States,  was  originally 
based  upon  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  settle  a  national  union  strike 
inaugurated  Nov.  19,  1919.  Three  months  after  the  award  was  handed 
down  and  the  new  scale  signed,  the  miners  repudiated  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  rate  of  pay  for  men 
working  by  the  day.  In  order  to  avoid  another  strike,  the  operators, 
on  Aug.  IS,  1920,  conceded  $1.50  a  day  additional,  making  the  prevail- 
ing standard  rate  for  day  men  $7.50.  Miners*  rates  by  the  ton  are 
supposed  to  and  usually  yield  for  a  day's  work  from  20  to  50  per 
cent  over  the  rates  paid  the  day  men. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  have  not  carried  out  any  two-year 
contract  they  have  entered  into  with  the  bituminous  operators  since 
the  expiration  of  the  1914-1916  agreement. 

Waffes  Advanced  138  Per  Cent  Since  1M4 

A  brief  survey  of  the  wage  advances  granted  to  skilled  men  em- 
ployed underground  in  District  No.  2,  Central  Pennsylvania,  during 
the  past  10  years  will  perhaps  give  the  reader  the  clearest  back- 
ground for  sizing  up  the  merits  of  the  present  wage  controversy  in 
the  bituminous  field. 

Wages  ot  SyUed  Imide  Labor 


Year. 

1912-1916   

1916,  April   

1917,  January 

1917,  April   

1917,  May   

1917,  October  ... 

1918,   

1919,  December  6 

1920,  April   

1920,  August  .... 
1920-1922   


Company 

Pick 

hands' 

miners' 

8-hour 

rate  per 

wage 

gross  ton 

$2.64 

$  .72 

2.77 

.75 

♦3.06 

♦.825 

3.60 

.8995 

3.60 

♦t.9495 

♦5.00 

tl.0615 

5.00 

tl.061S 

♦5.70 

tl.l847 

6.00 

tl.3403 

♦7.50 

11.3403 

7^ 

* 

'^Increases  obtained  by  repudiation  of  scale  agreement 
by  mine  workers. 

flncluding  S  cents  for  car  pushing, 
tlndoding  6  cents  for  car  pnshiim^ 


SaUent  Featves 

(a)  Wages  of  company  hands  have  advanced  184  per  cent  since 
1914.  Rates  of  contract  miners  have  advanced  83  per  cent.  The 
weighted  average  advance  is  138  per  cent. 

(b)  The  cost  of  living,  according  to  the  statistics  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  Jan.  22,  1922,  shows  a  national  increase 
of  61  per  cent  over  July,  1914. 

(c)  Taking  1914  wages  and  living  costs  as  a  base,  the  present 
wage  to  match  the  increased  cost  of  living  would  be  $4.25  per  day 
for  skilled  inside  labor.  The  present  rate  is  $7.50  per  day.  The 
new  demands  call  for  the  same  rate  for  only  6  hours'  work  in- 
stead of  8. 

(d)  Living  costs  in  the  soft  coal  fields  are  actually  only  about 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914.  This  is  because  the  operators  have 
made  no  increases  in  the  rent  of  company  houses.  A  S  or  6  room 
dwelling  still  rents  at  from  $7  to  $12  a  month.  "Shelter"  is  177  per 
cent  of  the  department's  budget  and  shows  a  national  increase  of 
69  per  cent  since  1914.  Deducting  this  item  of  increase  from  the 
miner's  budget,  it  will  be  found  that  he  can  buy  as  much  with  $1.50 
today  as  he  did  with  $1  in  1914.  In  other  words,  he  can  live  as  well 
on  a  wage  of  $3.96  today  as  he  did  on  his  wage  of  $2^  in  1914. 

These  are  comparisons  useful  to  bear  in  mind  and  reinforM  the 
operators'  demand  for  a  prompt  and  reasonable  reduction. 

Why  Employment  Is  Intermittent  in  Union  FieUb 

For  nearly  a  year  of  the  period  of  the  present  omtract  the  cost 
of  living  remained  at  a  high  peak,  when  finally  the  strain  prodoced 
by  false  economics,  speculation,  profiteering,  high  wages,  ineffidencF* 
demoralized  exchanges  and  loss  of  export  trade  resulted  in  a  geniml 
buyers'  strike  and  business  collapse. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  read|nstment  of  costs  and  a  restora- 
tion of  efficiency  was  nec^aary,  as  an  eqnitiAle  balance  between  the 
diflFerent  industrial  groups  liad  to  be  regamed  in  order  to  avert  fur- 
ther  diaasfrous  consequences.  Farmers,  throi«h  lack  of  markets, 
were  forced  to  take  less  for >their  products.  Factory  owners  found 
thomsehres  without  orders.  Copper,  steel,  iron,  building  and  the 
lumber  mdustrtes  were  suddenly  prostrate  for  lack  of  business.  Rail- 
road freight  rates  were  on  a  pinnacle  largely  due  to  a  surrender  by 
the  former  railroad  administrator  and  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to 
the  demands  of  railroad  employes  and  unions.  Nevertheless,  eco- 
nomic laws  were  asserting  themselves  with  an  irresistible  force  and 
many  adjustments  were  rapidly  made. 

It  imi8t.be  remembered  that  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
workers  in  bituminous  mines  have  no  affiliation  whatever  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  although  for  20  years  they  have 
been  aware  of  the  so-called  benefits  of  this  organization  and  have 
witnessed  its  turbulent  attempts  to  bind  100  per  cent  of  the  miners 
to  its  policies  and  its  treasury. 

Soon  after  the  economic  collapse,  and  early  in  1921,  the  non-unicm 
operators  and  miners,  free  to  negotiate  without  the  embamlMnest 


of  union  domination  or  contracts,  q«ickly  a4iwted  to  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  secure  business  for- 
merly going  to  union  operators  who  still  remained  on  the  h^h  peak 
of  war  wages  and  whose  costs  were  also  increased  by  tiie  sneffic^cy 
due  to  autocratic  union  domination. 

All  efforts  to  secure  a  reasonable  modification  of  the  existing 
contract  in  order  that  the  union  mmes  mi^t  retain  their  usual  per-* 
centage  of  production  failed,  with  the  reply  that  the  wages  were  not 
only  to  be  maintainedi  but  further  demands  increasing  cost  would 
be  made.  Idle  mines  and  intermittent  employment  throughout  the 
union  fields  were  the  immediate  and  inevitable  result  It  could  not 
be  otherwise,  since  the  non-union  mines  were  capable  of  supplying 
over  onc'-half  of  the  nation's  current  needs. 

Now  ihe  leaders  responsible  for  this'  result  demand  a  further 
wage  increase,  giving  as  a  reason  the  intermittent  work  resulting 
from  previous  increases.  They  would  double  the  dose  of  poison  to 
effect  a  cure. 

And  yet  the  business  men,  who  must  market  this  coal  in  order  to 
give  their  men  any  work  at  all,  are  expected  to  spend  days  or  weeks 
around  a  conference  table  discussing  these  proposals. 

And  when  the  miners'  leaders  come  to  that  conference  table  they 
are  previously  pledged  to  say  just  one  thing:  "Grant  these  demands 
in  full  or  we  strike  1" 

How  can  the  public  swallow  the  effrontery  of  the  zuiners'  agents 
who  try  to  call  this  system  "collective  bargaining"? 

No  citizen  of  this  country  or  any  other  is  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  inexorable  economic  laws.  No  one  class  can  consider  itself 
exempt  from  a  burden  which  rests  upon  the  whole  people.  Any 
other  policy  must  ruin  the  union  fields  and  finally  add  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  nation's  coal  bill,  while  the  "industrial  con- 
flict" advertised  by  union  leaders  is  being  waged  to  its  bitter  and 
hopeless  end. 

In  concluding,  let  me  try  to  make  one  point  clear;  this  struggle 
in  the  union  fields  is  not  at  the  moment  so  much  a  difference  over 
wage  rates  as  it  is  a  war  of  anpres^n  on  the  psrt  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

This  organization  is  not  fightii^  on  April  1  for  the  five-hour  day 
and  six-day  week;  it  is  fighting  another  stubborn  battle  in  a  long 
and  deliberate  canqm«n  to  seise  and  ^>minate  the  naticm'i  essential 
in^stry. 

If  the  cause  of  these  men  is  just  the  Constitution  gives  them 
liberty  to  advance  it  by  every  peaceful  means.  In  recasting  Judge 
Anderson's  injunction  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appetls  reaffirmed  the 
unkm*s  right  to  organize  and  proselyte  without  interference  so  long 
as  it  scvdkled  force  or  intimidation.  The  operators  now  employing 
union  labor  court  a  resumption  of  true  collective  bargaining.  They 
welcome  a  wage  agreement  which  would  furnish  a  bads  for  a  re- 
sumption of  work  in  a  readjustment  industrial  world  and  whose 
faithful  futfillment  by  the  miners'  union  could  be  guaranteed. 

There  is  no  reason  for  a  strike  at  this  time  except  an  overbear- 
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mg  ambitkm  for  complete  power  in  the  soft  coal  fields  on  the  part 
of  those  who  now  direct  the  destinies  of  the  organized  mine  workers. 


By  W.  JETT  LAUCK 

The  bituminous  mine  workers  are  requesting  a  continuance  of 
their  present  wage  scale  for  another  period  of  two  years.  Existing 
rates  of  pay  were  established  two  years  ago  by  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission,  which  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson  in  January, 
1920,  to  adjust  by  judicial  inquiry  and  action  the  differences  as  to 
wages  and  working  conditions  arising  from  the  nation-wide  soft 
coal  strike  during  the  last  two  months  of  1919. 

The  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  raised  the  wage 
scale  of  bituminous  mine  workers  27  per  cent,  on  a  general  average, 
over  pre-existing  rates.  The  rates  of  pay  of  day  workers  in  and 
around  the  mines  were  increased  $1  a  day,  and  later,  by  conferences, 
were  standardized  in  union  districts  at  a  minimum  daily  rate  of 
$7.50.  The  compensation  of  pick  and  machine  miners  was  increased 
proportionately,  or,  in  specific  terms,  was  advanced  24  cents  for  each 
ton  mixed.  It  is  the  scale  established  by  this  decision  which  the 
mine  workers  are  now  requesting  to  be  ccmtinued  until  1924. 

The  first  impre^on  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  undoubtedly  is  that  these  rates  of 
pay  are  relatively  high  and  out  of  joint  with  wages  paid  for  similar 
work  in  other  industries.  A  mintmnm  rate  of  pay  of  |7J0  for  on- 
skilled  workers  seems  excessive. 

The  determining  factor  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  is  not  tiie 
actual  rates  demanded  but  the  opportunity  to  wwk  at  tibe  rates  re- 
quested. An  industrial  worker,  either  on  a  time  or  piece  work  basis, 
may  have  an  unusually  his^  scale  of  rates,  but  if  the  opportunity 
for  empkqrment  is  restricted  his  earnings  will  be  less  than  those  of 
other  wage-earners  more  regularly  employed  at  lower  rates.  Earn- 
ings or  income  are  dependent  on  days  worked. 

Production  Sensonal 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  is  really  a  seasonal  and  a 
part-time  industry.  The  soft  coal  mmm'  field  of  employment,  be- 
cause of  the  underlying  conditions  in  the  bdustry,  is  more  fluctuating, 
uncertain  and  restricted  than  the  limitations  imposed  by  weather 
conditions  on  the  building  trades.  Time  rates  and  piece  rates  must, 
therefore,  be  correspondingly  high. 

The  capadty  of  the  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  country  is 
now  officially  estimated  at  approximately  800,000,000  tons  annually. 
The  yearly  demand  for  soft  coal  for  all  purposes  under  normal  con- 
ditions is  only  about  500,000,000  tons.  Because  of  the  surplus  in  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  the  unregulated  competition  which  prevail,  there 
is  a  loss  each  year  in  the  industry  of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
possible  working  days.  During  the  30  years  ended  with  1918  the 
bituminous  coal  mines  have  lost  an  average  of  93  working  days  a 
year.    In  addition  to  this  lack  of  opportunity  for  employment  bc- 
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cause  of  the  overexpansion  of  iht  ifidttstry,  there  are  yioleiit  sea* 
sonal  fluctuations  ranging  from  the  peak  of  demand  for  coal  in  an- 
tumn  and  winter  to  the  slackness  in  spring  and  summer  requirement*. 

The  number  of  days  actually  worked  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  during  the  period  1888-1918  was  on  an  average  only  215  days 
a  year.  There  are  no  official  figures  available  for  last  year  as  a 
whole,  but  returns  gathered  by  the  district  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  show  that  during  the  entire  year  1921 
the  average  number  of  days  operated  was  only  123  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  118  in  Ohio,  148  in  Indiana,  130  days  in  Western  Kentucky 
and  only  80  days  in  the  New  River  district  of  West  Virginia. 

Si|piificaiic0  DMnand 

These  figures  represented  only  the  average  number  of  days  the 
mines  operated  and  not  the  average  number  of  days  the  whole  body 
of  mine  workers  were  employed.  As  a  rule,  operations  were  con- 
ducted with  reduced  forces.  In  the  New  River  (W.  Va.)  field,  by 
way  of  illustration,  it  was  reported  that  hundreds  of  miners  "got 
only  from  14  to  28  days'  work  during  the  entire  year  of  1921,"  and 
in  Tennessee  "approximately  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  miners 
worked  one-third  of  the  time  during  the  year." 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions  the  real  significance  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  United  Mine  Workers  become  clearly  apparent.  Their 
earnings  at  prevailing  rates,  even  under  formal  operating  conditions, 
are  entirely  inadequate  and,  under  the  subnormal  conditions  of  the 
past  year,  have  been  below  a  bare  subsistence  level.  The  average 
earnings  during  the  year  1921  for  only  the  men  actually  employed, 
as  reported  by  the  district  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  have 
been  as  follows: 

Pittsburgh  dtetriet  |763 

Ohio  district   550 

West  Wginia  (New  River)  500 

Tennessee   *  420 

These  are  the  only  districts  from  which  earnings  are  available 

for  1921,  but  they  are  typical  and  representative  of  conditions  which 

have  prevailed. 

Under  these  conditions  of  employment  and  earnings,  what  the 
United  Mine  Workers  are  actually  demanding  therefore  are  not  high 
and  unusual  rates  of  pay.  The  claim  of  the  mine  workers  in  the 
wage  negotiations  and  adjustments  of  two  years  ago  was  for  rates 
and  opportunities  for  employment  which  would  enable  them  to  earn 
a  living  wage.  Today  the  mine  workers  are  again  putting  forward 
the  same  fundamental  demand. 

AnblHon  for  Bade  Wmga 

*nie  miners'  ambition  as  to  basic  living  wage  for  the  industry 
has  been  nowhere  better  expressed  than  a  statement  made  by  Euprene 
McAuHffe,  a  prominent  business  operator  and  president  of  the  Union 
Coaling  Company,  of  St.  Louis.    In  an  address  before  the  Institute 
.of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  in  March,  1920,  he  said: 
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"The  cost  of  producing  coal  must  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  at 
the  same  time  labor  must  be  paid  a  wage  equal  to  that  earned  in 
like  lines  of  endeavor,  and  which  will  guarantee  to  the  worker 
the  full  American  standard  of  living;  a  margin  that,  if  conserved, 
will  insure  him  against  privation  and  want  in  sickness  and  old  age; 
the  opporttmity  to  secure  proper  additional  social,  educational,  and 
recreational  privileges  for  himself  and  his  dependents." 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  early  part 
of  1920,  at  the  request  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commissiim,  made  a 
study  of  the  cost  of  living  of  bitummous  mine  workers  in  representa- 
tive mining  communities. 

This  impartial  study  showed  that  at  the  prices  prevailhig  at  tiie 
b^innit^  of  1920  an  annual  wage  of  $2418  was  necemry  fix  die 
siqpport,  in  healdi  and  decency  and  with  a  nunimum  amount  of  com- 
fort, of  an  average  family  consisting  of  a  nune  worker,  his  wife  and 
three  dependent  children  of  school  age*  On  the  basis  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  prices  which  have  occurred  during  the  two  years  which  have 
ensued  (or,  up  to  January,  192Z),  the  mine  worker  would  now  have 
to  earn  $1,870  annually  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that 
conservative  budget  or  standard  of  a  living  wage. 

Con!  CoflwiissioB*s  DMision 

In  its  finding  as  to  wages  the  decision  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission  of  1920  was  remarkable.  The  principle  of  a  living  wage 
was  accepted  and  the  declaration  was  made  that  its  application  was 
desirable  as  far  as  was  then  practicable.  In  making  its  award  the 
commission  expressed  the  hope  that  the  cost  of  living  was  about  to 
fall,  and  added  that:  ^ 

**We  realize  that  the  miners  have  borne  an  increase  above  their 
advance  in  wages  and  consider  the  possible  future  decline  in  living 
costs  as  an  offset  for  their  losses." 

The  award  of  the  commission  amounted  to  an  actual  increase  of 
27  per  cent  over  pre-existing  rates  of  pay.  The  commission  ob- 
viously intended  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mine  workers 
should  remain  until  April  1,  1922,  at  a  point  at  least  27  per  cent 
higher  than  the  pre-strike  purchasing  power  and  that  any  increase  in 
purchasing  power  due  to  possible  lower  price  levels  should  serve  as 
an  offset  to  past  losses  by  the  mine  workers  arising  from  the  failure 
of  rates  of  pay  during  the  war  period  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
cost  of  living. 

A  comparative  study,  however,  of  opportunities  for  employment 
and  changes  in  cost  of  living  shows  conclusively  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  October,  November  and  December,  ISBO,  the  average  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  earnings  of  the  mine  workers  has  at  no  time 
exceeded  that  fixed  by  the  commission  as  proper  and  has  even,  at 
times,  fallen  greatly  below  the  pre-strike  purchasing  power,  or,  the 
real  wagc^  o£  the  nnine  workers  before  the  commission  made  ite 
decision. 

The  demands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  tiierefore  con- 
servative. The  soft  coal  nuners^  because  of  the  contittttuice  etf  tiie 
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industrial  depresston»  have  no  immediate  prmpect  for  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  work  than  they  had  in  1921.  Should  conditi<m8  improve, 
however,  and  should  the  record  of  the  past  30  years,  by  some  happy 
development,  be  attained,  of  approximately  215  days  of  employment, 
and  should  a  mine  worker  achieve  the  impossible  by  working  every 
day  even  under  these  inconceivable  conditions,  earnings  and  real 
wages  would  barely  approach  the  status  of  a  living  wage.  As  condi- 
tions actually  are  the  bituminous  mine  worker,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
taining his  present  rates  of  pay,  will  be  fortunate  in  the  immediate 
future  if  he  can  earn  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  bare, 
physical  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family.  For  this  reason  a 
reduction  in  his  present  rates  of  pay  would  be  indefensible. 

MiewaJUwtociJ  by  PvbBe 

There  has  been  much  misrepresentation  by  the  operators  and 
widespread  misunderstanding  by  the  public  of  the  request  of  the 
mine  workers  for  a  six-hour  working  day  and  a  five-day  working 
week.  It  has  been  made  to  appear  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
wished  to  work  only  five  days  a  week  and  six  hours  a  day,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  mine  worker  really  desires  is  a  guar- 
antee that  he  will  have  at  least  five  days'  work  each  week.  By  a  six- 
hour  working  day  the  mine  worker  means  the  six-hour  period  at  his 
place  at  the  face  of  the  coal  or  in  the  mine.  The  five-day  weekly 
working  period,  it  was  hoped,  would  aid  in  correcting  the  existing 
intermittency  or  seasonal  character  of  the  industry.  This  demand  is 
really  directed  toward  securing  a  guarantee  of  more  work  and  more 
regularity  in  work. 

If  this  necessary  end  cannot  be  secured  in  this  way,  to  the  mind 
of  the  mine  workers,  the  Government  nuist  intervene  to  regularize 
the  industry  by  eliminating  its  surplus  commitment  of  capital  and  its 
oversupply  of  labor.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  English  experience  with 
the  seven-hour  day  in  coal  mining,  present  standards  of  production 
would  be  practically  maintained  by  the  inauguration  of  the  six-hour 
day  m  this  country,  but  the  more  fundamental  problem  of  the  over- 
expansion  of  the  industry^  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  would  remain. 
This  can  be  overcome  by  a  provision  an  the  wage  agreement  under 
which  the  operators  would^  as  a  conditicm  of  onplojrment,  guarantee 
wage  payments  for  a  certam  period  of  time,  whether  the  mines  oper- 
ated w  not  This  wotM  uhhaately  extend  the  opportunity  to  work 
by  concentrating  productiim  in  the  most  advantageously  located  and 
best  managed  mines,  and  would  gradually,  without  serious  disloca- 
tions, eliminate  the  surplus  capital  and  lahor  in  the  industry.  The 
only  other  altemative  is  the  securing  of  the  same  results  by  drastic 
public  intervention. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  policies,  the  existing  rates 
of  pay  of  the  mine  worker  should  be  continued  in  order  that,  under 
the  present  diseased  operating  conditions  of  the  industry,  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  wage. 
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The  Principle  of  Collective 

Bargaining 

By  T.  H.  WATKINS 

If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  "collective  bargaining"  my 
answer  is,  "Yes,  it  is  desirable  for  both  operators  and  men  " 

In  my  judgment,  however,  the  practical  application  of  the  plan 
which  the  miners'  leaders  are  trying  to  force  on  the  industry  is  a 
dangerous  perversion  of  a  good  principle,  and  one  which  the  oper- 
ators cannot  be  expected  to  accept. 

In  the  bituminous  mdustry,  collective  bargaining  was  practiced 
with  more  or  less  success  for  nearly  20  years  prior  to  the  war  in 
what  is  called  the  central  competitive  field,  covering  Illinois,  In- 
diaaa,  Ohio  and  a  portion  of  western  Pennsylvania*  Approximately 
35  per  cent  of  the  production  (rf  the  United  States  a>mes  from  these 
districts. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  ruthlesi  con^etition,  resulting  from  over- 
production, had  brought  both  miners  and  operators  to  a  point  where 
conditions  for  both  were  intolerable-  The  nuners'  organisation  grew 
out  of  the  ruins  of  an  organization  called  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Coal  operators  to  some  extent  encouraged  the  growth  of  the  new 
union  in  order  to  help  equalize  the  rates  paid  to  miners  in  different 
mines.  The  miners'  leaders  used  the  plausible  argument  with  the 
operators  that  in  order  to  prevent  competition  between  operators  on 
wages  and  working  conditions  that  they  should  enter  into  period 
contracts. 

Bmmm  of  ChMk4>ff 

Furthermore,  in  order  that  tiidr  unreliable  following  might  be 
compelled  to  support  the  union  and  fa^ifuUbr  compfy  with  tilt  con- 
tracts made  by  their  officers,  they  persuaded  the  operatCMrs  to  collect 
the  union  dues  and  assessments  from  the  earnings  of  each  of  the 
miners.  This  practice  was  called  the  •'check-off^  and  has  naturally 
resulted  in  the  equivalent  of  a  closed  shop  agreement,  with  every 
worker  inside  and  outside  subjected  to  this  levy,  which  has  resulted 
in  an  enormous  union  war  chest,  whose  uses  will  be  described  later. 

In  the  foregoing  manner  so-called  collective  bargaining  developed 
in  the  central  competitive  field. 

As  fast  as  other  districts  in  different  states  became  organized 
they  were  subjected  to  the  rates  and  conditions  fixed  by  the  central 
competitive  field.  This  arrangement  became  increasingly  cumber- 
some and  unsatisfactory,  due  to  differences  of  conditions  between 
the  central  competitive  field  and  the  other  districts. 

When  the  central  field  failed  to  reach  any  agreement  in  1919  the 
union  miners  of  the  whole  country  were  ordered  on  strike,  without 
even  presenting  their  grievances  to  their  employers. 
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Bmu  of  Vim^m  Scab* 

The  central  competitiYe  fiel4  agreements  have  been  the  basts 
opon  which  the  mine  workers  ccmipelled  the  imlmized  operators  of 
all  other  districts  to  form  their  wage  scales.  Even  as  far  back  as 
J916  this  Middle  Western  conference  had  ceased  to  be  the  trae  col- 
lective bargaining*  By  1919  it  was  representative  of  only  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  the  operators  for  whom  it  assumed  the  ri^^ht 
to  dictate  the  wage  contracts.   The  tail  had  been  wagging  the  dog. 

The  tail  failed  to  wag  the  dog  in  1919  and  caused  a  national 
strike.  The  miners  stubbornly  insist  on  the  preservation  of  this  un- 
natural program,  because  they  imagine  it  permits  them  to  muzzle 
two-  thirds  of  the  operators  while  they  force  their  demands  down 
the  throats  of  the  isolated  third. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  operators  of  the  states  composing 
the  central  competitive  field  can  no  longer  find  enough  in  common 
in  their  mining  and  market  conditions  to  warrant  them  in  submitting 
to  a  uniform  and  ironclad  scale  for  all  four  states,  Pittsburgh  and 
Ohio  operators  find  their  conditions  and  necessities  at  variance  with 
those  of  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

The  enormous  increase  of  cheaply  produced  tonnage  from  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  is  a  competitive  factor  which  they  must  recog- 
nize and  meet,  or  be  forced  out  of  business.  Illinois  and  Indiana 
also  have  new  and  different  problems.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  war 
and  the  arbitrary  adjustment  of  wages  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  the  breaking  up  of  the  cen- 
tral competitive  field  conference  would  have  occurred  long  be- 
fore this. 

Mim  Worken'  War  of  AggrtMion 

I  have  described  how  the  (qierators  of  the  central  competitive 
field  helped  to  create  a  monopoly  of  union  labor  with  funds  turned 
oyer  to  their  organization  from  the  payrolls  by  means  of  the  "ciieck- 
off*"  This  monopoly,  like  others,  grew  in  power  until  it  has  q^read 
its  tentacles  tiirot^out  the  United  States. 

It  eacercises  a  power  undreamt  of  by  any  old  time  WaU  Street, 
banking,  railroad  or  industrial  group  in  this  country— a  power  which 
in  the  hands  of  a  radical  group  such  as  now  holds  office  can  strangle 
the  Government  itself.  Indeed,  in  Novenri>er,  1919,  the  attempt  was 
made,  when  they  violated  their  national  wage  agreements  and  called 
a  strike  on  the  verge  of  winter.  Iliey  flouted  the  courts  and  the 
Government  authorities  without  effort  to  conceal  their  contempt  of 
constitutional  restraint  and  only  released  their  stranglehold  when 
die  Adminstration  yielded  and  gave  them  the  sort  of  arbitration  they 
wanted — a  commission  on  which  only  one  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic was  seated.  The  commission  should  have  had  five  representa- 
tives of  the  public's  interests,  sitting  with  one  operator  and  one  mine 
worker. 

Soiii^  Entire  Control 

Their  victory  on  this  occasion  fanned  their  ambitions  to  seek 
quick  control  of  the  whote  country  by  increasing  their  dms  m4 
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levying  extra  assessment,  aU  of  which  were  automaticaUy  collected 
f<^  them  by  the  operator  through  the  "check-off." 

Thi^  thus  secured  funds  for  theur  campaign  in  West  Virginia. 
The  history  of  marching  armies  with  machine  gun  equipment  and  a 
war  fund  of  |2,SQ(M>00  is  too  recent  to  dilate  upon. 

Peaceful  penc^tion  «  moral  suaskm  was  too  stow  for  Napole- 

omc  mmos. 

Collecttve  bargainii«  became  collective  brigandage. 

"Deal  with  us  or  we  wffl  use  force*  Deal  or  we  will  strike  your 
men.  If  they  won't  strike  wc  wiU  terrorize  them,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  until  they  join  us." 

"Collective  bargaining"  they  still  preach  to  a  gullible  puWt^  to 
camouflage  their  campaign  to  dominate  the  industry  and  etinunate  we 
employer  and  investor. 

'"Communistic  Aims  of  Mine  Workers" 

In  1912  the  miners'  union  amended  its  charter  to  make  their 
objective  "the  full  social  value  of  their  product,"  which  means  the 
entire  proceeds  of  the  coal  at  the  mine,  with  the  elimination  of  the 
capital  employed,  as  well  as  the  nsanagement  and  sifl?ervision  of  the 

operator.  . 

Yet  with  this  program  publicly  proclaimed  they  pretend  to  desure 
to  do  collective  bargauung.  When  they  meet  the  operators  they  are 
pledged  by  their  convention  ut  advance  to  say  only  one  ^ng: 
""Grant  these  demands  in  full  or  we  strike!" 

True  Collective  Bargaining 
I  believe  in  the  collective  bargaining  of  operators  and  their  em- 
plcves-  You  know  who  you  are  dealing  with  in  that  case.  It  is 
not  only  feasible  but  desirable.  The  operator  needs  the  co-opera- 
ticm  a^d  good  will  of  his  men.  He  can  only  obtain  it  by  fair  wages 
and-s^iare  dealings.  When  dealing  with  our  own  employes,  whether 
membm  of  a  union  or  not,  we  can  discuss  facts  of  common  interest. 
Under  present  conditions  we  are  kept  away  from  them,  and  they 
from  us*  The  coal  miner  has  been  carefully  schooled  for  20  years 
by  the  professional  labor  leader  to  distrust  and  hate  the  business 
mai  who  have  created  tiie  industries  which  give  the  miners  their 
Itv^ood. 

It  might  even  be  de^ble  and  practical  for  all  the  operators 
and  an  the  miners  in  each  Strict  where  mining  and  market  condi- 
tions are  smialar  to  bargab  collartively.  This  is  being  done  with 
fair  success  m  the  anthracite  regtcm  to*iy  where  th^re  has  been  no 
general  strike  for  20  years. 

But  it  has  been  definitely  proven  that  nothing  but  turmoil  and 
excessive  costs  can  result  from  the  attenqpt  to  do  collective  bargain- 
ing on  a  nadonal  scale-particularly  when  ^e  group  that  bargains 
knows  little  and  cares  less  about  the  problons  of  two-ttiirds  of  die 
mines  on  which  they  intend  to  impose  a  working  agreement 

I  recognize  that  it  is  useless  at  the  present  time  to  secure  the 
assent  of  the  miners*  leaders  to  any  modificatira  of  their  rule-or- 
ruin  policy. 
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Any  autocratic  and  bigfily  centralized  system  depends  on  keep- 
ing its  constituency  in  ignorance  of  all  facts,  except  those  that  are 
pre-digested  for  them  at  headquarters.  It  depends  on  the  strict 
discipline  of  every  member  and  the  suppression  of  any  voluntary 
individual  thought  or  action.  It  depends  on  the  isolation  of  their 
membership  from  personal  contact  with  reasonable  groups  of  em- 
ployers in  any  district.  The  history  of  any  defunct,  war-waging 
feudal  state  will  furnish  the  example  from  which  present  union 
methods  are  modelled. 

MBm  ^  rim  mill  mh  Taboo 

Mine  conunittees  in  regular  conference  with  the  employer's  staff 
would,  of  course,  remove  causes  of  friction— but  might  cost  the  pro- 
fessional agitator  his  power  and  his  job.   They  are  taboo. 

It  should  also  be  possible  to  work  out  from  a  minimum  wage 
basis  a  profit-sharing  plan,  but  there,  again,  each  operator  and  his 
employees  must  work  together  in  their  mutual  interest;  the  profes- 
sional labor  leader  sees  no  room  for  himself  in  this  plan. 

A  square  deal  and  the  Golden  Rule  can  be  put  in  practice  in  the 
coal  industry. 

Such  a  view  will  probably  be  called  sentimental  and  idealistic, 
but  out  of  the  approaching  crisis  a  settlement  will  come. 

What  will  it  be— autocratic  class  control  or  sane  collective  bar- 
gaining? 


By  W.  JETT  LAUCK 

The  only  stabilizing  force  in  the  bitmmnous  mining  industry  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  hat  been  the  United  Mine  Work- 
era  of  Amorica.  The  operators  in  the  central  competitive  fidd  who 
have  been  parties  to  the  trade  uniim  agreement  have  constantly,  year 
by  year,  urged  the  comfilete  unionization  of  the  industoy.  At  the 
present  thne  they  are  urging  district  or  local  conferences  because 
tiiey  beliere  they  must  be  freed  from  union  standards  of  work  and 
coa^iensaticm  in  order  to  me^  the  cut-throat  methods  of 
districts,  they  woald  prefer,  if  their  statements  dtiring  the  past  25 
years  are  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  to  have  the  entire  bitn- 
minoos  coal  industry  unionized  and  thus  secure  uniformity  in  stand- 
ards of  wmrk  and  compensation,  labor  costs  and  in  general  competi- 
tive conditions. 

The  non-union  operators,  and  especially  those  in  West  Virginia, 
are  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  soft  coal  industry.  Their  hands  are 
against  all  that  is  constructive  and  stable.  Their  methods  are  de- 
structive and  relentless.  They  are  engaged  in  pursuing  their  own 
self-interest  without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  mine  workers,  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  or  the  best  interests 
of  the  public. 

Non- Unionized  Fielda 

The  non-union  fields  are  a  constant  menace  to  peace  and  stability 
in  the  industry.  By  extending  hours  of  work  and  reducing  rates 
of  pay  the  object  of  the  Boo-nsion  cqterator  is  to  undersell  the  union 
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operator  in  competitive  markets  because  the  union  operator  is  handi- 
capped by  his  observance  of  human  standards  of  work  and  compensa- 
tion established  by  trade  agreements.  The  non-union  operator  s  atti- 
tude toward  tiie  public  it  also  one  of  sham  and  hypocrisy.  He  is 
constantiy  declaring  that  tiie  United  Mine  Workers  is  »  1^^'^^^ 
organization  with  which  he  wUl  have  no  contact  and,  the  other 
hand,  he  is  making  encouraging  assurance  to  the  public  that  he  will 
provide  coal  in  tiie  even*  of  a  strike  in  tiie  union  fields,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  fundamentally  fomenting  industrial  warfare  with 
the  object  in  view  of  increasing  his  own  profits  by  takmg  advantage 
of  and  exploiting  the  necessities  of  tfie  pubUc  in  the  event  of  a  strike 
It  is  the  contention  of  the  mine  workers  that  the  principle  of 
labor  organization  and  trade  agreement  in  tiie  bituminouss  coal  in- 
dustry is  not  only  lawful  hut  has  been  beneficial  to  tiie  mdustry  and 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  worker,  and  tiiat  tiie  interest  of  all 
of  these  three  parties  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  maintenance 
of  this  principle  but  with  its  expansion  to  the  whole  mdustry. 

Vieknn  ProAwtiM  CmmKHom 

Vicious  conditions  of  production  existed  during  the  early  days 
of  cut-throat  competition  in  the  industry.  Because  of  rapid  over- 
expansion  in  capital  commitments  and  the  resultant  competiUon. 
labor  received  far  less  than  a  subsistence  wage,  and,  working  un- 
der deplorable  conditions,  was  bitterly  resentful  and  discontented. 
L.vestment  capital  was  unwilling  to  enter  the  industry,  and  as  a 
result  coal  mining  became  largely  a  gambling,  speculative  enterprise. 

The  breaking  point  came,  as  it  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  year  1897,  when  the  United  Mine  Workers  called  a  strike. 
The 'organization  was  then  young,  having  been  established  only  m 
18SI0  and  having  in  1897  a  membership  of  only  about  10,000.  The 
wretched  condition  of  labor  at  the  time  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  the  fact  that  some  150,000  men,  practically  the  entire 
Central  Field,  responded  to  the  strike  call. 

From  this  strike  there  resulted  the  joint  conference  and  jomt 
agreement  of  1898.  The  districts  represented  were  Ohio,  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  operators  of  West  Virginia 
were  invited,  but  did  not  resp<md. 

Agreement  of  1898 

The  conditions  leading  up  to  this  conference  and  the  resulting 
agreement  of  1898  have  already  been  noted.  Because  of  unrestricted 
competition  in  an  over-developed  industry,  wages  had  fallen  below 
even  the  subsistence  level  and  profits  had  fallen  below  anything  like 
an  adequate  return  on  the  investment.  The  principal  thing  which 
both  parties  expected  to  gain  from  the  agreement  was  the  continuance 
of  uniform  and  undisturbed  labor  conditions  at  least  for  the  period 
of  the  contract  In  addition  labor  was  granted  an  8-hour  work  day 
and  a  slight  increase  hi  wages.  The  operators  derived  no  specific 
benefits  other  than  those,  which  were  of  inestimable  value  to  tiiem, 
of  industrial  peace  and  substantial  uniformity  of  Ubor  for  all  opera- 
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tors  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field.  All  of  these  things  were  per- 
fectly lawful  and  in  accord  with  the  best  public  policy. 

The  agreement  of  1898  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field  ran  for 
one  year.  At  its  expiration  a  similar  agreement  for  the  succeeding 
year  was  negotiated.  Thereafter,  until  the  present  time,  successive 
agreements  of  this  character  have  been  negotiated  for  periods  of 
one  year  or  two  years  for  the  same  group  of  states,  and  later,  the 
same  policy  of  joint  agreements  was  extended  to  other  fields,  such 
as  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  fields.  In  every  case,  the  idea  was 
to  establish  substantial  uniformity  of  labor  conditions  for  the  states 
or  districts  within  the  same  constructive  area. 

Extanded  to  Other  Fields 

As  a  part  of  this  agreement  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
was  tinder  the  obligation  to  extend  its  conditions  to  all  other  fields, 
so  as  to  bring  about  unifcnrmity  in  compelitiTe  conditions.  This  de- 
sire of  the  mdon  to  organize  other  fiekte  was  not  a  result  of  a  con* 
spiracy  between  the  organization  and  the  operators  of  the  Central 
Competitive  Field,  as  has  recently  been  so  absurdly  and  unsuecess- 
fully  claimed  by  tiie  non-union  operators  of  W^st  Vii^ginta* 

The  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Held  naturally  de^red 
the  union  i^Ei^^^t  extended  to  West  ^^Itvinia  and  other  competitive 
fields.  They  had  just  merged  from  a  disastrous  period  of  cut-throat 
competition  a^d  were  endeavoring  in  every  way  to  establish  indus- 
trial peace,  which  would  mean  increased  efficiency  of  labor,  accel- 
erated production  and  stability  of  mine  operation.  To  accomplish 
this  they  had  agreed  to  better  working  conditions  for  their  employes. 
This  agreement  raised  somewhat  with  labor  costs  and  naturally 
placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  another  state  where  no  recogni- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  claims  of  labor  which  everyone  admitted 
were  fair  and  just.  The  Central  Competitive  Field  operators  were 
in  about  the  same  position  as  the  Massachusetts  textile  manufac- 
turers after  that  state  had  placed  serious  restrictions  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  child  labor,  while  the  surrounding  states  had 
no  such  restrictions.  Naturally  the  Massachusetts  manufacturers 
strongly  desired  that  similar  legislation  should  be  enacted  by  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut  and  other  competitive  states. 

Unenlightened  operators  in  West  Virginia  and  other  unorgan- 
ized fields,  however,  saw  in  the  union  agreement  an  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  the  operators  who  had  agreed  to  more  reasonable 
and  humane  working  conditions.  About  this  time,  also,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  acquired  immense  coal  holdings  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  at  once  placed  its 
snEunense  financial  support  back  of  the  anti-nnion  operators* 

Fight  to  Organize 

Under  these  conditions  a  ceaseless  fight  has  been  waged  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  to  organize  these  areas,  and  everywhere  it 
has  been*  met  by  bitter  and  relentless  opposition.    Numerous  lives 
been  sacrificed.    Millions  have  been  aiptnded  by  both  »Mes* 
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There  has  frequently  been  complete  breakdown  in  civil  government. 
The  losses  to  the  public  have  been  incalcuhible.  The  non-union  fields 
now  consist  of  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryhmd,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Virginia  and  smaU  areas  in  the  West, 
producing  altogether  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  supply  of 
the  country.  Practically  all  non-union  areas  of  any  consequence  are 
in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Tennessee  and  Southwest  Virginia.  The  competition  of  these  areas 
for  the  markets  of  the  Central  Competitive  or  union  fields  has  been 
so  serious  that  union  operators  have  evidently  fclt  that  it  is  acces- 
sary to  throw  aside  union  contracts  to  save  themselves. 

The  real  situation  has  been  nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  a 
recent  statement  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  based  on 
tiie  principles  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  CathoUc  Hierarchy  m 
1919.  It  says: 

About  4  per  cent  of  the  coal  miners  cannot  practice  collective 
bargaining.  The  lower  wages  which  the  non-union  Opmtws 
are  paying  give  them  an  advantage  over  the .  operators  in  the 
union  fields,  and  the  failure  to  organize  successfully  Ae  mi&ert 
in  the  southern  parts  of  West  Virginia,  Alabama  and  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  has  weakened  the  miners  everywhere.  Now  they 
are  threatened  with  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  system  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  it  is  chiefly  because  of  this  that  they  are 
about  to  strike.  Unions  are  "necessary  in  the  struggle  of  the 
workers  for  fair  wages  and  fair  conditions  of  employment,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Pastoral  Letter,  and  it  is  in  defence  of  their  union 
that  they  are  preparing  to  strike. 

The  present  trouble,  therefore,  docs  not  arise  from  any  fimda- 
mental  opposition  among  union  operators  to  trade  unionism  as  a 
basis  for  collective  bargaining,  or  against  the  United  Muie  ^Workers 
of  America.  The  interstate  agreement,  which  has  existed  smce  1898. 
therefore,  threatens  to  be  disrupted  not  because  the  operators  arc 
opposed  to  the  union,  but  because  the  anti-union  operators  are.- by 
indefensible  methods  of  competition  driving  the  union  operators  out 
of  their  markets.  As  a  consequence  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which  has  been  a  lawful  and  stabilizing  factor  in  Ae  in- 
dustry, is  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  non-union  operators  to 
break  down  standards  of  work  and  compensation  which  have  been 
sanctioned  for  25  years  by  80  per  cent  of  the  industry  and  by  enlight- 
ened public  opinion.  Under  these  conditions  public  policy  and  the 
common  interest  demand  the  corporation  in  the  next  wage  agree- 
ment of  two  prindpks  contained  in  Senator  Kenyon's  recent  pro- 
posals: 

(1)  The  right  of  mine  workers  to  organize  and  ba^rua  col- 
lectively through  representatives  without  discrlmhiation, 

(2)  That  any  decision  as  to  wages  and  working  conditions 
should  be  applicable  to  the  whole  industry  or  to  both  muOQ 
and  non-union  districts. 
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''Clwck-Off  System" 

The  early  immigrant  miners  to  this  country  were  English,  Scotch, 
Irish  and  Welsh.  They  brought  with  them  the  custom  of  their  na- 
tive  cotmtries  as  to  the  "checkiag  off"  or  the  deduction  of  union  dues 
from  the  payroll  by  the  operator.  As  a  consequence  the  practice 
was  embodied  in  many  of  the  joint  agreements.  It  was  not  conceived 
or  brought  forth  as  the  means  of  giving  pnctical  financial  support 
to  an  alleged  c<mspiracy  between  the  operators  and  the  mine  workers 
of  the  Central  C(mq>etitive  Field  when  the  first  agreement  was  made 
in  189&  Indeed,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  check-<^  hi  the  agree- 
ment of  1896,  and  there  is  not  the  sfifj^test  indicaticm  that  it  was  even 
discussed  in  the  conference. 

There  is  nothing  wrcmg  in  the  practice.  It  has  been  recently 
sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Court  in  Chicago  as  legitimate.  It  is  not 
based  on  the  closed  shop  principle.  Complete  unitization  is  not 
dependent  upon  it,  as  experience  in  the  anthracite  field  has  demon- 
strated. The  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  upon  it  in  recent  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  from  the  cflForts  of  the  non-union  or  anti-union 
operators  to  weaken  or  disrupt  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
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The  Public's  Interest 


By  T.  H.  WATKINS 

In  previous  articles  I  expressed  my  opinicm  on  the  present  scale, 
and  pointed  out  the  cost  of  the  new  one  proposed  by  the  mhie 
ers,  which  would  increase  the  nation's  coal  bill  by  over  $400,000|^ 
if  applied  at  all  bituminous  mines. 

I  assume  that  the  public  has  a  two-fold  interest  in  this  dispute— 

(a)  The  cost  of  coal,  which  the  public  must  pay, 

(b)  The  justice  of  the  settlement  and  its  bearing  on  the  future 
welfare  of  the  republic. 

Public  opinion  should  be  better  informed  than  it  is.  Unfortu- 
nately, its  interest  is  only  excited  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  coal 
caused  by  strikes  or  threatened  strikes. 

The  public  rarely  concerns  itself  about  coal  problems  when 
the  commodity  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  cares  little  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  mmer,  his  eamhigs,  his  living  conditions  or  mtermittcnt 
employment 

•  It  cares  less  about  the  returns  to  the  operator.  The  operators 
mvestment  does  not  hiterest  it  There  is  little  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  bilfions  of  dollars  are  at  stake,  that  years  of  experience,  fore- 
sight, engineering  knowledge,  business  acumen  are  required,  and  that 
it  now  takes  two  or  three  years*  thne  and  a  large  capiul  outlay  to 
open  a  coal  nunc.  The  operator  has  devcteped  the  mines  of  this 
country  and  they  now  have  a  capacity  to  produce  30  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent  in  excess  of  any  normal  demand,  so  that  in  this  respect  the 
nation  is  guarded  against  any  shortage  of  this  essential  fuel,  even  at 
the  highest  peak  of  mdustrial  activity. 

Surplus  of  BAinms 

That  the  industry  has  attracted  too  many  n^n  is  evident  There 
are  150,000  more  men  dependent  on  the  bituminous  mines  for  a  living 
than  can  be  amstantly  enqiloyed  in  supplying  the  country's  needs. 

Why  is  this? 

First— The  business  appeals  to  a  certain  class  of  enq>loyers.  It 
is  highly  speculative,  owing  to  the  uncertain  character  of  the  coal 
deposits.  It  has  elements  of  luck  that  always  fascinate  and  draw 
men  to  mining  enterprises  where  they  hope  to  find  minerals  of  ex- 
ceptional value  and  cheap  extraction  cost.  There  are  interesting 
market  problems.  The  engineering  and  managing  problems  are  ex- 
acting and  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  when  successfully  met 
When  good  reserves  of  coal,  favorable  mining  costs  and  access  to 
large  markets  are  obtained,  it  is  an  attractive  proposition  for  brain 
'and  capital.  Unfortunately  for  the  public,  that  always  wants  cheap 
coal,  these  favorable  conditions  combined  are  rare.  Nevertheless,  the 
opmtc^  has  created  by  his  initiiitive  thousands  of  mining  communi- 
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ties  in  28  states  where  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  work  and  live 
under  comparatively  pleasant  conditions. 

Second^If  the  miners'  lot  is  as  pitiable  as  the  professional  labor 
leader  describes  in  harrowing  words,  why  is  it  that  the  industry  has 
attracted  30  per  cent  more  men  than  are  needed?  Is  it  not  accounted 
for  to  some  extent  that  the  work  is  attractive  as  compared  with  other 
vocations;  that  the  nature  of  the  work,  while  dangerous,  gives  a  man 
more  freedom;  that  the  contract  miner,  who  represents  60  per  cent 
of  the  men  around  the  mine,  is  his  own  boss  to  a  great  extent.  If 
he  works  hard  and  intelligently  his  results  are  better,  he  can  lay  off, 
tmd  does  lay  off  when  he  pleases.  In  the  mine  he  is  free  from  in- 
clement weather.  He  is  through  his  day's  work  at  3.45  or  earlier, 
mhta  othei^  men  are  still  toiling  until  5  in  offices  and  factories,  or  on 
the  farm  nntil  sundown.  He  knows  that  he  is  in  a  better  job  than 
most  mianuml  workers,  and  does  not  envy  the  d^k,  steel  worker, 
factory  hand,  farmer  or  switchman.  He  hav  more  leismre  «ad  no 
tinw-dock  to  pimdi  before  or  aflw  wen*. 

Is  National  ProUom 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  you  have  too  many  mines  and  too 
many  miners  today,  and  yet  it  is  a  national  problem  in  which  the 
public  has  an  interest  that  will  soon  assert  itself,  demanding  its  sup- 
ply of  coal  at  reasonable  prices  and  in  a  dependable  way,  free  from 
the  nightmare  of  no  coal  due  to  strikes. 

What  is  the  answer? 

One  is  obvious:  That  the  present  system  of  adjusting  wages  has 
broken  down. 

The  sentiment  of  this  country  is  against  monopoly,  whether  of 
capital  or  labor.  The  union  organization  has  developed  into  a  mo- 
nopoly in  certain  districts.  Only  the  non-union  districts  stand  in 
Ae  way  of  complete  domination.  You  cannot  do  collective  bargain* 
ing  with  a  monopoly.  A  monopoly  dictates.  For  instance,  John  L. 
Lewis  says»  *The  operators  will  not  be  permitted  to  ahoUsh  the 
ebeckniff.'' 

The  administratkm  is  naturally  anxkms  to  avoid  a  strike.  It 
revests  a  conference  of  central  field  operators  to  adjust  nutters.  In 
my  judgment  it  makes  a  mistake  and  ^ftt^es  tiie  issue  in  the  public 
mind  in  requesthig  it,  simply  becatise  there  wM  »  t^mm  in  a  fon^ 
contract  calling  for  such  a  conference. 

•*Rule  or  Ruin  Policy" 

If  the  conference  were  held  under  existing  conditions  it  would 
be  a  farce.  The  union  has  committed  itself  to  a  rule  or  ruin  policy. 
They  publicly  proclaim  they  will  not  negotiate  on  any  basis  without 
the  check-off  or  accept  a  reduction  thiat  would  enable  union  opera- 
tera  to  meet  non-imion  competition,  and  say  that  MiMMUoa  hbm 
has  been  d^fraded  into  shivery.  What  nonsense  I 

The  non«4mion  smier  b'  a  man  with  an  opinion  of  his  own  and 
who  h  resisting  Omfery  to  a  mnen  wlioie  radiGal  leadtva  4m  mt^*9lSimm 
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their  followers  to  assert  their  manhood.  The  only  real  hardsh^  ex- 
istmg  today  in  the  coal  fields  is  in  some  sections  of  the  union  fieUs 
where  men  are  entirely  out  of  work  foUowing  their  leaders  for  a 

phantom  scale  and  getting  an  empty  pay  envelope. 

The  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  old  methods  of  the  unk>n. 
It  must  be  found  in  the  local  districts,  where  local  conditions  govern 
the  relation  of  miner  and  operator,  where  conditions  of  the  market 
which  each  district  serves  can  be  discussed,  and  where  local  condi- 
tions can  be  considered  and  worked  out  equitably. 

GoveranMBt  Most  CoHteol 

The  Government  will  and  must  be  supreme.  It  must  see  thai  li» 
rights  of  the  public  are  guarded;  that  the  Constitution,  nAidt  union 
monopoly  threatens,  is  preserved;  that  the  right  ot  MT  to  work  for 
whom  they  please,  under  such  conditions  as  tbey"  please,  is  protected. 

What  is  needed  is  more  basic  facts  in  the  Government's  posses- 
sion as  to  the  industry  as  a  whole— facts  that  cannot  be  distorted  to 
further  fake  theories  of  communists  or  vote  seeking  politicians,  but 
facts  that  will  give  the  intelligent  public  at  all  times  a  true  insight 
into  the  problems  of  this  great  and  vital  industry. 

The  assertion  that  the  operator  has  no  concern  in  his  employes 
that  is  made  by  union  leaders  is  false.  The  operator  knows  full  well 
the  advantage  of  contented  workmen,  and  is  more  keenly  alive  to 
their  needs  and  welfare  than  union  leaders  who  seek  control  of  the 
imhislff  to  satisfy  their  lust  for  power.  The  operator  is  not  free 
fmn  economic  laws,  nor  does  he  dare  iinore  the  laws  of  the  country 
as  union  leaders  do. 

Ruthless  competition  is  to  be  deplored.  It  affects  the  miner  and 
the  operator  unfavorably.  But  what  iadvstry  or  occupation  is  free 
from  it?  Is  the  farmer  free  from  the  Ifffvs  of  supply  and  demand? 
Is  any  other  chuts  of  workers?  And  i»  tiOt!^  cornkty's  present  and 
future  bound  up  in  the  prosperity  of  ite'^l&rlKr*? 


By  W.  JETT  LAUCX 

Coal  IS  a  public  essential.  In  its  production  and  distribution  the 
public  interest  is  predominant.  The  causes  which  have  produced  the 
existing  threat  of  dislocation  and  open  warfare;  between  operators 
and  mine  workers  in  the  industry  are  openly  violative  of  the  public 
welfare.  They  have  already  been  unreservedly  condemned  by  en- 
lightened public  opinion. 

This  is  manifestly  true  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  labor  situa- 
tion in  the  soft  coal  industry  at  present  revolves  on  one  question, 
"Shall  the  industry  be  unionized?"  Twenfy-toar  years  ago— or  in 
1898— some  of  the  more  sagacious  and  far-seeing  operators,  including 
the  late  Senator  Mark  Hanna,  decided  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 
They  brought  about  the  first  interstate  conference  between  the  United 
llkkt  Workers  of  America  and  the  operators. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  operator  who  originally  entered  into  trade 
unkm  agreements,  as  wtll  as  those  who  entered  htter,  that  the  entire 
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industry  would  be  unionized.  An  over-expanded  industry  would  have 
thus  been  standardized  so  far  as  wages  and  working  conditions  were 
concerned.  Competition  would  have  then  proceeded  according  to 
natural  advantages  or  strategic  location  of  mining  operations  to  the 
markets.  Competition  for  markets  for  coal  would  not  have  degen- 
erated into  a  contest  between  operators  as  to  which  group  could  most 
successfully  exploit  mine  workers. 

Dktriet  PoBciM 

But  operators  controlling  rich  deposits  of  coal  in  West  Virgfinia, 
Kentucky  and  Alabama,  and  especially  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  its  allied  companies,  would  have  none  of  the  far-seeing 
and  public  spirited  policies  of  the  operatives  in  the  central  competitive 
field.  If  they  were  foolish  enough  to  agree  with  the  union  to  work 
reasonable  hours,  and  to  pay  adequate  wages,  the  Steel  Corporation 
and  its  associates  would  not  do  so.  They  would  rather  profit  by  it 
by  underselling  the  union  operators.  Human  standards  did  not  appeal 
to  them.  Labor  was  a  commodity  in  their  opinion  should  be  pur- 
chased at  the  cheapest  price.  Their  business,  as  they  have  interpreted 
it,  has  been  to  produce  coal  more  cheaply  than  their  competitors,  even 
though  the  mine  workers  were  underpaid  and  overworked.  They 
have,  therefore,  relentlessly  fought  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  union  standards  of  work  and  compensation. 

The  union  operators  have  been  gradually  approaching  the  break- 
ing point  for  a  number  of  years.  Their  acceptance  of  unionism  was 
ocmditioited  upon  its  general  acceptance  in  the  industry.  Their  snr*- 
▼ivml  is  now  inqperiled  by  the  methods  of  the  Steel  G>rporati<Mi  and 
their  anti-*ttni<m  associates  in  West  Virginia  and  Alabama. 

The  manifest  duty  of  the  public  is  to  see  that  the  industry  is 
unionized.  The  public  will  thus  be  saved  the  enormous  losses  of 
strikes  and  warfare  in  the  industry.  T^e  industry  will  also  by  this 
method  be  stabilized,  method  of  production  improved  and  reduced  in 
cost,  and  the  consumer  charged  less  for  his  coaL 

Riilit  to  OrgamM 

Enlightened  public  opinion,  including  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions, has  declared  that  industrial  workers  shall  have  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing.  This  fundamental  right,  together  with  a  series  of  other 
underlying  industrial  guarantees  to  employes,  has  been  recognized  in 
Congressional  regulations  and  officially  promulgated  in  the  form  of  an 
industrial  code  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Recently  former  Sen- 
ator Kenyon,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  mining  situation  in 
the  non-union  districts  of  West  Virginia,  recommended  that  Congress 
by  legislation  make  the  right  to  organize,  to  a  living  wage,  to  an 
eight-hour  day,  and  to  other  fundamental  industrial  privileges  manda- 
tory upon  all  industrial  conditions  and  relations  in  West  Virginia  and 
in  the  entire  coal  mining  industry. 

The  public,  as  a  matter  of  enlightened  policy  as  well  as  to  protect 
its  own  material  interests,  should  see  to  it  that  former  Senator  Ken- 


yon's  proposals  for  an  industrial  code  should  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  non-union  operators  will  never  agree  to  their  observance  unless 
they  are  covered  by  Congressional  action.  If  there  should  be  a 
strike,  and  it  should  be  followed  by  the  election  of  an  arbitration 
board  or  commission  as  in  1920,  to  adjust  the  matters  in  controversy, 
the  principles  set  forth  by  former  SenatCMT  Kenyon  ahonld  be  manda- 
tory upon  Ais  arbitration  board. 

Co^  of  PriaeiplM 

By  adopting  a  code  of  prin^les  such  as  the  Kenyon  proposals, 
complete  unionisation  would  be  a  public  advantage.  The  public  in- 
terest would  be  predominant  and  would  be  conserved.  The  r^hts  of 
the  mine  workers  would  be  guaranteed.  The  rights  of  capital  and 
of  the  operators  would  be  protected.  Coal  could  be  produced  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Industrial  peace  by  conference  and  negotiation  be- 
tween mine  workers  and  operators  on  the  basis  of  established  prin- 
ciples would  supplant  constant  friction  and  open  warfare. 

Such  a  situation  as  we  now  have  would  be  inconceivable  in  Great 
Britain.  Complete  unionization  of  industries  there  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  advantageous  to  industry  and  the  public, 
and  is  openly  stimulated  and  promoted  by  the  Government.  Trade 
union  negotiation  and  agreement  on  the  basis  of  nationally  recognized 
principles  are  not  only  sanctioned,  but  actually  encouraged.  The  same 
conditions  of  affairs  is  also  true  of  some  of  our  basic  utilities  and 
industries  such  as  steam  transportation  industry.  The  public  interest 
is  dependent  upon  similar  action  in  coal  mining. 

With  present  day  lai«e  scale,  highly  competitive  industry,  it  is 
futile  to  hold  that  the  trade  union  agreement  may  be  good  for  par- 
ticular groups  or  district,  but  it  is  bad  when  extended  to  cover  an 
industry  as  a  whole.  The  local  union,  like  the  plant  union,  in  a  large 
industry  sueh  as  coal,  is  by  itsdif  ataomt  as  he^less  as  the  individual 
wcMrker.  To  oppose  the  national  union  and  the  national  agreement  is, 
as  things  now  are,  to  oppose  the  whole  principle  of  unionismu  Very 
few  thinking  men  are  doing  this  today.  The  non-union  operators  of 
West  Virginia  and  other  sections  arc  supported  in  their  anti-union 
attitude  by  only  one  notable  industrial  leader— Mr.  Gary  of  the  Steel 
Corporation^and  by  none  of  the  leaders  in  other  walks  of  life. 

Capital  Invested 

According  to  the  latest  Federal  census,  the  capital  invested  in  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  amounted  to  $1,903,652,365.  If  we  assume 
that  the  capacity  of  the  mines  now  operating  is  800,000,000  tons  per 
year  and  the  annual  demand  for  soft  coal  under  normal  conditions 
does  not  exceed  500,000,000  tons,  it  follows  that  the  coal  required  could 
be  produced  with  $760,000,000  less  capital  outlay  or  approximately 
three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  tremendous  waste  to  the  public  resulting  from  the  over- 
ei^nskm  of  the  industry  has  been  nowhere  better  expressed  than  in 
an  address  to  the  AmericM  Mming  Congress  on  Oct  19«  1921,  by 
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Gtorge  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
He  said: 

''Our  soft  coal  business  has  perhaps  become  the  classic 
example  of  irregular  employment,  for  the  average  bituminous 
mine  in  the  United  StatM  cn  oqpect  to  nm  only  about  215 
diqrs  in  th«  year. 

**Tht  wastes  in  the  mining  indusuy  doe  to  irregular  em- 
ployment should  rather  be  regardtd  as  a  series  of  leaks  that 
must  first  be  laid  bare  and  l^cn  stoppeit^uch  leaks  as  the 
nnproducthre  hoars  of  the  worker,  the  higher  daily  wage  that 
must  go  with  the  short  year,  and  the  fixed  charges  and  de» 
preciation  not  <mly  in  idle  mine  plants,  but  on  idle  cars  and 
other  railroad  equipment  No  accountant  can  add  up  the 
total  waste  through  such  a  line  of  leaks,  but  Eugene  Mc- 
Auliffe's  bold  attempt  gave  him  reason  to  believe  that  the 
annual  cost  to  the  nation  is  not  less  than  $500,000,000." 

I«b  Labor  Loss 

This  conservative  estimate  of  loss  because  of  idle  labor  aild  cap- 
ital in  the  industry  is  roughly  equivalent  to  $1  for  every  ton  of  soft 
coal  consumed  each  year  in  the  United  States.  At  prevailing  rates  of 
pay  .  the  average  labor  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  soft  coal  in  1921 
was  $1.97.  If  the  losses  of  over-expansion  and  irregularity  v^rere 
eliminated,  therefore,  wage  rates  could  be  advanced  50  per  cent  with- 
out additional  cost  to  the  consumer,  or  existing  wage  rates  could  be 
maintained  as  requested  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer  reduced  $1  or  more  per  ton. 

Relief  from  these  deplorable  conditions  can  only  come  through 
governmental  intervention  or  from  the  initiative  of  the  industry  itself. 
The  most  immediat^Mmd  practical  remedy  vwuld  be.  the  incorporation 
in  the  fortheiMDing  wage  adjustments  of  a  provision  requiring  oper- 
ators w^fea  employing  their  forces  to  guarantee  employment  f<M'  a 
specific  period,  say,  three  months  or  longer,  whether  the  mhies  were 
open;<^  not  This  would  put  the  responsibility  oil  the  operator  of 
producing  eontinuously  for  a  certain  period  whenever  operations  were 
started. 

SjtaiWHriiig  Fi^dhctioa 

Over-e3q>ansion,  with  the  smallest  loss  and  dislocation  to  all  con- 
cerned, would  thus  be  gradually  eliminated,  production  would  proceed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  best  situated  mines,  profits  would  be  more  uni- 
form and  the  mine  workers  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
regularly  and  under  normal  conditions.  The  excess  capital  and  labor 
in  the  industry  by  easy  stages  would  be  absorbed  by  other  industrial 
undertakings.  If  this  method  is  not  accepted  or  adopted  Government 
control  in  the  near  future  in  the  public  interest  will  be  inevitable. 

Profiteering  by  soft  coal  operators  during  and  since  the  war  has 
been  rampant,  and  has  been  exceeded  by  only  a  few  other  industries. 
The  public  has  been  grievously  and  indefensibly  exploited.  Recently 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  legal  action  on  the  part  of  the 
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t^erators  has  been  prevented  from  developing  the  facts  as  to  corts 
of  production  of  coal  and  profits  realized  by  operators  and  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers.  The  public  by  appropriate  legislation  should  in- 
sure the  restoration  and  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  that  the  facts  may  be  consUntly  open  to 
public  scrutiny. 

Victims  of  Profiteering 
The  mine  workers,  along  with  other  public  groups,  have  been  the 
victims  of  this  orgy  of  profiteering.  Their  wages  have  been  inade- 
quate and  have  constantiy  lagged  behind  the  cost  of  living.  Labor 
costs  have  in  no  way  been  responsible  for  excessive  coal  prices,  the 
labor  cost  of  nunil«  soft  coal  increased  from  1916  to  1921  about  $1 
per  ton.  During  the  same  period,  the  average  retail  price  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  country  as  a  whole  increased  accordmg  to  the 
UnHed  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  $4^  a  ton,  or  nearly  five 
times  the  increase  of  the  labor  item. 

The  gross  margin  of  profit  of  the  bituminous  coal  operator,  m 
1921,  was  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1916.  During  the  four  years, 
1917-1921,  the  margin  rose  to  unprecedented  amounts.  In  some  ra- 
stances  it  was  ten  times  as  great  as  it  had  been  before,  and  resulted 
in  greatly  swollen  profits  to  the  operators,  but  the  delation  m  coal 
prices  brought  about  by  the  industrial  depression  that  storted  late 
in  1920  reduced  the  margin  during  1921  to  approximately  the  pre-war 

^'^^The  pre-war  level  of  margins,  however,  thoi«h  sometimes  less 
than  10  cents  per  ton,  was  enough  to  warrant  substantial' dividends, 
so  that  the  swollen  profits  of  the  war  and  pOSt-war  periods,  even 
with  the  excess  profits  tax  deducltd,  were  sttBcient  to  carry  the 
operators  over  several  years  as  lean  as  1921.  The  bituminous  mine 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  without  savings,  and  never  far  from 
starvation,  have  borne  the  entire  brunt  of  the  depression  and  have 
lost,  through  part  time  operation  and  unemployment,  every  advantage 
they  hoped  to  have  gained  through  the  award  of  the  commission 
of  I92a 
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Rebuttal 

By  W.  JETT  LAUCK 

To  my  mind  the  outsUn^i^  error  into  whkh  the  soft  coal  oper* 
ators  have  fallen  is  well  exemplified  by  the  statemmt  of  Mr.  Watldns 
tbsLt  "there  is  no  reasmi  for  a  strike  at  this  time  emept  an  overbearing 
ambition  for  complete  power  in  the  soft  cmI  fields  <m  the  part  of 
titose  who  now  direct  the  destination  of  the  organized  mine  workers." 

The  truth  is  exactly  the  contrary.  When  the  soft  coal  operators 
refused  to  fulfill  their  BtAtmn  agreement  to  rater  into  conference 
with  the  mine  wi»*kers»  when  they  obstinately  dung  to  thdr  refusal 
in  despite  of  the  appeals  of  the  Government,  when  they  flouted  the 
rights  of  the  public,  they,  by  so  doing»  made  a  suspension  of  work  in 
the  coal  fields  absolutely  inevitable.  And  all  the  time  the  operators 
knew  perfectly  well  that  they  were  forcing  upon  the  country  the 
grave  dangers,  inconveniences  and  hardships  that  will  necessarily 
follow  the  stoppage  of  the  fuel  supply,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  care 
and  can  only  raise  the  bogey  of  imagination  as  a  justification. 

The  operators  have  not  measured  up  to  their  agreement.  The 
breakdown  in  the  coal  industry  is  the  result. 

WodMM  Povcod  to  Aet 

Suppose  the  mine  workers  now  said,  "We  will  continue  to  dig 
out  all  the  coal  yon  want  after  April  1,"  at  what  wage  would  they 
be  working  and  how  would  this  wage  be  set?  Obviously,  it  would 
not  be  at  the  wage  established  by  the  President's  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission,  and  equally  obviously  it  would  have  to  be  at  whatever 
wage  the  operators  might  see  fit  to  dole  out. 

American  industry  has  long  since  passed  the  point  where  absolute 
despotism  can  be  tolerated  either  from  employes  or  from  employers. 
Freedom  of  contract  is  surely  a  misnomer  where  either  party  refuses 
to  meet  and  confer  with  the  other  and  to  submit  all  matters  remaining 
at  issue  to  the  arbitrament  of  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  where,  as 
in  the  soft  coal  industry,  there  exists  a  well  defined  course  of  pro- 
cedure for  arriving  at  the  just  settlement  of  all  questions^a  source 
of  procedure  that  was  agreed  to  by  properly  authorized  representa- 
tives— then  all  the  onus  and  blame  of  precipitating  a  costly  and  fool- 
ish struggle  must  rest  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  operators, 
who  now  contemptuously  refuse  to  abide  by  their  plighted  word. 

Cost  of  Living  Conditions  Too  Low 

The  citation  of  61  per  cent,  increase  in  cost  of  living  since  1914  by 
Mr.  Watkins  is  wrong.  His  estimate  must  be  based  on  the  figures 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  an  employers'  organiza- 
tion without  the  slightest  scientific  standing. 

The  official  Government  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  which  are  inevitably  accepted  as  authoritative,  show 
an  increase  to  December,  1921,  of  77  per  cent.— ruot  61  per  cent  The 
estimate  regarding  rent  is  also  entirely  wrcmc,  even  if  oompaiiy 
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iMmses  did  not  increase  rent  and  if  rent  is  as  low  as  stated— $7  to  $12 
per  month— tiie  percenUge  of  family  income  going  for  rent  would  be 
tar  less  than  177  per  cent,  probably  not  over  5  per  cent.  As  a  result 
the  general  increase  in  cost  of  hmag  woold  be  about  the  same  in 
mine  towns  as  elsewhwe. 

Pre-War  lUtes  of  Fay  inadequate 
The  fact  that  the  mine  worker  received  only  $2^  a  day  (Mr. 
Watldns'  figure)  in  1914  is  the  fundamental  point  at  issue.  Since  the 
average  man  m  the  bituminous  coal  mining  mdustry  in  1914  got  no 
more  than  200  days'  work  in  that  year,  this  means  that  annual  earn- 
ings  were  then  less  than  $525  per  year-^  hopelessly  inadequate  wage 
for  even  physical  subsistence  even  at  pre-war  prices. 

With  this  base  to  build  upon  the  increases  in  rates  of  pay  since 
that  time  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  limitation  of  days  worked 
and  increased  prices  mean  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  inade- 
quate pre-war  standards  have  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  day 
and  that  the  mine  worker,  even  with  his  increased  money  rates  of 
pay,  cannot  hope  to  earn  a  living  wage. 

Employers  Cannot  Remedy  Trouble 

In  Mr.  Watkins'  third  article  he  truly  points  out  that  the  bitu- 
minous industry  has  in  it  too  many  men.  He  erroneously  infers, 
however,  that  therefore  the  work  is  proved  to  be  attractive  and  the 
remuneration  more  than  adequate,  and  he  gives  as  his  answer  the 
startling  statement  that  the  present  system  of  adjusting  wages  has 
broken  down* 

But  although  he  also  pomts  out  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
bituminous  nrines,  that  altogether  too  much  capital  has  been  attracted 
to  the  industry,  mi.  that  the  mines  are  developed  by  their  owners  to 
a  ci^dty  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  country,  he  fails  to  infer 
that  the  profits  of  capital  have  been  more  than  adequate,  and  he  is 
loth  to  apply  to  capital  the  drastic  reme^es  he  favors  for  labor. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  over-development  of  the  bitumtn* 
ous  industry,  or  that  there  is  tied  up  in  it  too  much  ci^ital  and  too 
much  labor.  The  vice-president  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Conqiany,  of 
Illinois,  stated  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures  that  "tte 
large  mines  of  this  country  can  produce  in  250  days,  any  year,  all  of 
the  coal  that  this  country,  Canada  and  all  the  export  business  re- 
quires" 

Both  Sides  Face  Ruin 
The  result  of  this  over-development,  of  course,  is  a  tremendous 
irregularity.  The  average  number  of  days  worked  by  the  mines  of 
the  country  over  a  period  of  30  years  was  not  more  than  215  per  year, 
and  during  1921  it  is  probable  that  the  average  of  the  country  fell  at 
least  as  low  as  169  days  worked,  while  in  some  districts  (for  instance, 
in  Southern  Ohio)  the  days  worked  were  probably  under  100.  With 
operati<»is  like  this,  neither  capital  nor  labor  is  receivuig  a  Uvinc 
wage. 
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A  remedy  for  this  condition  must  be  found  and  applied,  but  the 
burden  can  not  be  thrown  upon  the  mine  workers  in  the  form  oi 
inadequate  wages.  Labor  did  not  open  the  mines,  had  no  voice  in 
determining  development  policies  and  is  absolutely  without  power  to 
rectify  the  evil.  It  is  a  problem  for  the  owners  of  the  industry  to 
solve  themselves  and  if  they  are  unable  to  find  a  proper  solution  the 
public,  for  its  own  protection,  wiU  be  obliged  to  take  the  industry  into 
its  own  hands. 

The  only  method  by  which  the  industry  can  ri|^t  itself  and  main* 
tain  its  independence  is  by  the  guarantee  on  the  ^rt  of  the  employers 
of  a  fair  degree  of  eni^k»yment.  Otherwise,  daily  rates  must  be  even 
higher  than  at  inresrat  in  order  that  the  worker  may  secure  a  sufident 
anmml  wage  for  his  own  and  his  family's  needs. 

Union  a  Lawful  Organization 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  a  lawful  and  responsible 
<»rganization.  The  courts  have  decided  this  to  be  true  despite  the 
operators'  abaurd  ecmtetttions  to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  only  a  law- 
ful ongaidsation,  but  of  great  public  usefulness*  It  does  not  favcnr 
tiM  expropriation  of  prirote  property. 

The  United  Iffine  Workers  believe  in  the  nationalization  of  the 
coal  mines  to  be  acoonq>lished  in  a  perfectly  legal  way,  with  proper 
safeguards  to  the  public  interest  and  with  adequate  guarantees  to  the 
capital  invested  in  the  industry.  This  belief  is  held  by  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  our  citizens  as  the  only  permanent  solution  of 
the  coal  problem.  This,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
forcible  expropriation  of  private  property,  which  the  operators  charge 
is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization  as 
evidenced  by  the  preamble  of  its  constitution. 

The  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
revised  in  the  convention  of  1912  and  as  cited  by  Mr.  Watkins^  reads, 
in  part: 

"Believing  that  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  toil  within  the  earth's 
recesses,  surrounded  by  peculiar  dangers  and  deprived  of  sunlight  and 
pure  air,  producing  the  commodity  which  makes  possible  the  world's 
progress,  are  entitled  to  protection  and  the  full  social  value  of  their 
product,  we  have  formed  the  'United  Mine  Workers  of  America'  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing,  by  lawful  means,  the  principles  embraced 
in  the  body  of  this  constitution." 

No  Radicalism  Meant 

An  examination  of  the  wording  of  this  preamble  in  relation  to  the 
body  of  the  constitution,  is  also  the  study  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  particular  language  was  framed  indicates  that  the  words 
"the  full  social  value  of  their  product''  have  absolutely  no  significance 
as  regards  property  ownership. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  words  referred  to 
am  immediately  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
ofsviization.  In  this  statement  it  is  carefully  set  forth  that  tite 
OTVousalkMi  had  been  loswiA  pnVMe  of  establtshtng  by 
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lawful  means  the  principles  embraced  in  the  body  of  this  constitution.** 
Turning  to  the  constitution  itself,  in  which  the  objects  of  the 
organization  are  presented  in  Article  2,  it  is  found  that  the  purposes 
of  the  organization  as  there  expressed  in  detail  are  in  full  keeping 
with  the  traditicmal  trade  union  policies,  which  accept  the  present  in- 
dustrial system  so  far  as  tike  rights  of  property  are  concerned.  This 
is  perfectly  clear  upon  a  reading  of  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  ^12,  wUdi  set  fmth  the  weope  and  objects  of  the  organization* 

JMfai'son  No  Communist 
To  say  that  tliis  phrase  "the  full  social  value  of  the  product"  has 
the  revolutionary  meaning  that  Mr.  Watkins  contends  is  as  logical 
as  it  would  have  been  to  aay  in  1776  that  Thomas  Jefferson  and  other 
American  patriots  were  revolutionists  aad  communists  becauae  &ey 
stated  hi  tbe  Oedaratioo  of  Indepttdence  Aat  ^11  mm  are  created 
equaL" 

This  charge  by  the  oporatora  is,  as  a  asattv  of  fact,  without 
foundati<m.  Tlie  hi^ry  ol  ibit  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
for  the  past  25  years  is  a  cofl^lete  Mfniatioa  of  it  The  mioo,  tike 
any  other  large  draiocratic  organiaatioo,  haa  had  extreme  factions, 
such  as  the  Kansas  group  at  present  U  also  has  another  so-called 
radical  group  whidi  is  intelligently  propesaive  aad  which  is  stndbing 
plans  for  the  nationalization  cS  the  industry.  The  national  leadership 
has  been  honorable  and  conservative.  District  leaders  have  been  ex- 
pelled and  local  units  suspended  for  violating  contracts  wiA  the  oper* 
ators.  The  nationalization  group  has  been  assisted  in  being  intelli- 
gently and  moderately  conservative. 

The  system  of  local  or  district  collective  bargaining  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Watkins  would  be  unjust  and  unworkable.  Local 
collective  bargaining  would  tend  to  develop  reckless  and  irresponsible 
union  leadership  or  the  playing  of  one  operator  against  another,  on 
the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  enable  the  operator  to 
crush  the  local  organization  or  bend  it  to  his  will. 

If  there  is  any  weakness  now  in  the  union  it  lies  in  too  much  local 
autonomy.  The  interests  of  the  operators  are  in  dealing  with  and 
strengthening  the  influence  of  the  national  organization,  and  in  not 
attempting  to  resort  to  local  agreements.  All  basic  industries  are  now 
organized  from  an  employers*  standpoint  on  a  national  basis.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  coal  industry.  The  employes,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  fundamental  interests,  must  also  organize  and  meet  with 
their  employers  on  a  national  basis  or  an  equal  footing. 

National  agreements  contain  only  the  fundamentals  as  to  wages 
and  working  relations,  union  recognition,  the  basic  workday,  the  gen- 
eral basic  rates  of  ^pay,  etc.  Local  conditions  are  adjusted  afterward 
by  local  conferences  and  arbitrations.  The  interests  of  the  different 
districts  are  harmonized.  The  national  conference  and  agreement 
therefore,  recognises  only  the  fundamental  principles  and  rules,  which 
should  regulate  the  whole  industry.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board  has 
recently  promulgated  a  similar  set  of  principles  and  rules  for  die 
transportation  hidustry.   These  wre  «be  fusiduimtal  and  geMtnl 


guarantees  for  the  whole  industry.  Local  adijufitments  are  left  for 
local  conferences. 

The  difficulty  in  the  soft  coal  industry  is  that  certain  non-union 
operators  will  not  recognize  the  principles  contained  in  the  national 
or  union  agreement.  They  will  not  deal  with  the  union  or  subscribe 
to  the  national  agreement.  The  union  is  not,  therefore,  a  menace  to 
the  industry.  The  principles  and  standards  contained  in  its  national 
agreement  as  to  working  relations  are  sanctioned  by  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  trouble  is  with  the  nan-imioa  operator,  who  will 
BOt  accept  human  standards. 

The  industry  must,  therefore,  be  completely  unionized.  The  in- 
terests of  the  operators  and  of  the  mine  workers  must  be  fully  pro- 
tected so  that  it  may  function  proper^  and  efficiently  in  the  public 
interests.  The  only  practicable  and  acceptable  measures  for  bringing 
this  about,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  are  coutaiiied  in  the  recent 
recommendatkms  of  former  Senator  Kenyon  for  a  code  of  principles 
to  govern  ittdnstrial  relatMMis  and  conditkms,  mandatory  upon  the 
entire       coal  industry. 

By  T.  H.  WATKINS 

Having  complied  with  your  request  to  present,  from  an  operator's 
viewpcMnt,  the  differences  at  issue  in  the  present  coal  crisis— I  hesitate 
smnewhat  in  trespassing  on  your  readers'  patience  by  further  arguing 
the  case.  Both  Mr.  Lanck  and  I  have  given  our  views  on  three  phases 
of  the  problem,  viz.,  The  Present  and  Proposed  Scale,"  XoUective 
Bargaining,"  The  Public  Interest"  Nevertheless,  a  summing-up  or 
review  of  the  arguments  is  here  presented  at  your  request 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  contest  two  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Lauck,  which  I  believe  convey  a  false  impression. 

Mr.  Lauck  says  **tht  mine  workers  are  requesting  a  continuance 
of  the  present  scale  for  another  period  of  two  years "  This  is  not 
true.  Th^  do  not  request,  but  demand  the  present  scale  of  rates  on  a 
sisE-hour  instead  of  an  eifi^t-hour  day  and  a  guarantee  of  five  work- 
days a  week,  this  demand  accompanied  by  a  strike  order  if  not 
granted.  This  change  would  result  in  increasing:  the  present  cost  of 
coal  at  union  mines  for  labor  and  overhead  at  some  mines  of  $1 
per  ton. 

Award  Upset  by  Threat 

Mr.  Lauck  refers  to  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion, stating  "wages  of  day  workers  were  increased  $1  per  day  and 
later  by  conferences  were  increased  $1.50  per  day."  Why  were  they 
increased?  Answer:  Through  threat  of  another  strike,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  miners  agreed  to  stand  by  the  award  of  the  commission. 
On  April  1,  1916,  a  contract  was  made  for  two  years;  on  May  8,  1917, 
a  strike  threat  resulted  in  an  advance;  in  October,  1917,  another  strike 
resulted  in  another  advance  being  granted  through  the  mediation  of 
Dr.  Garfield;  this  award  was  to  last  until  April  1,  1920.  On  Nov.  1, 
1919,  a  national  strike  was  called  through  the  failure  of  the  Central 
Competitive  Field  Operators  agreeing  to  grant  60  per  cent  advance 
with  a  six^hour  day^  five-day  a  week  program. 
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Says  Lauck  Proves  Contention 
Your  readers  can  properly  say^enough  of  *uch  historical  refer- 
ences.  Where  are  we  at  now?    And  where  are  we  going?  Mr. 
Lauck  in  his  commrats  on  collective  bargaining  gives  the  answer  to 
both  questions.  Here  they  are: 

As  a  part  of  this  agreement  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  was  under  the  obligation  to  extend  its  conditions  to 
all  other  fields,  so  as  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  competitive 
conditions.  This  desire  of  the  union  to  organize  other  fields 
was  not  a  result  of  a  conspiracy  between  the  oi^^izati<m 
and  the  operators  of  the  central  competitive  field,  as  has  re- 
cently been  so  absurdly  and  unsuccessfully  claimed  by  the 
non-union  operators  of  West  Virginia.  The  obligation  was 
nothing  more  than  the  union  would  have  attempted  under  any 
conditions— to  extend  itself  as  widely  as  possible.  As  a  prac- 
tical measure,  in  order  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  organiza- 
tion itself,  it  was  essential  to  do  this.  Either  the  union  must 
establish  itself  in  all  the  strategic  fields  or  be  in  constant 
danger  of  disruption.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  West  Virginia,  which  was.  generally  recognized  even  in 
1898  as  a  coming  coal  state  o<F  tremendous  importance,  having 
huge  deposits  of  coal  reclaimabl|fH|^nusually  cheap  and 
easy  conditions  of  mining, 

The  public  should  thank  Mr.  Lau?^^^H|^candid  statement 
of  the  union's  aims.  "Huge  deposits  of^^^^H||^le  under  un- 
usually cheap  and  easy  conditions"  must  l|^^^^^|under  union 
domination  and  made  to  cost  as  much  to  the  P^i^^^^Hjil^  public) 

would  stand. 

Says  Issm  la  Clear-C«l 

The  issue  is  this:  Will  the  public  penidt,  or  throng! 
allow,  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  that  can  at  the  di< 
small  executive  board  at  Indianapolis  stop  the  entire  p] 
coal  throughout  this  country?   The  non-union  <q>erat<n'S  and^ 
of  this  company  are  standing  as  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
moment  of  this  autocratic  control. 

How  can  this  dangerous  probability  be  avoided?    In  ju< 
ment  only  through  arousing  public  sentiment  to  a  knowledge  that 
this  issue  is  not  merely  a  wage  problem  and  that  even  the  cost  of 
coal  is  not  the  vital  issue. 

In  1902  this  same  union  caused  untold  suflFcring  and  loss  by  a  six 
months'  strike  in  the  anthracite  fields.  The  commission  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  settle  that  strike  said  in  its  award: 

"The  union  must  not  undertake  to  assume  or  to  interfere 
^th  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  employer.  It 
should  strive  to  make  membership  in  it  so  valuable  as  to 
attract  all  who  are  eligible,  but  in  its  efforts  to  build  itself 
up  it  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  those  who  may 
think  diflferently  have  certain  rights  guaranteed  them  by  our 
free  Governuaent.  Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "No  man  is  good 
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enom^  to  goveni  another  man  without  that  other's  consent" 
This  is  as  true  in  trade  onions  as  elsewhere.  Our  language 
is  the  language  of  a  free  people  and  fails  to  furnish  any  form 
of  speech  by  which  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  work  when  he 
pleases,  for  whom  he  pleases  and  under  what  terms  he  pleases 
can  be  successfully  denied.  This  all  seems  too  plain  for  argu- 
ment. Common  sense  and  common  law  alike  denounce  the 
conduct  of  those  who  interfere  with  this  fundamental  right 
of  the  citizen.  The  assertion  of  the  right  seems  trite  and 
commonplace,  but  that  land  is  blessed  where  the  maxims  of  . 
liberty  are  commonplaces. 

The  commission  "adjudged  and  awarded  that  no  person 
shall  be  refused  employment  or  be  in  any  way  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  the  membership  or  non-membership  in 
any  labor  organizations  and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  or  interference  with  any  employe  who  is  not  a 
member  of  any  labor  otiganization  by  members  of  such  or- 
ganization." 

¥mr  Fsm  TImm*  Prinriplsr 

We  have  strayed  iar  from  those^j^hiclpiii*  Im  iSm  oakm  irids. 
We  operators  have  weaker  7i^4fi0M^€  imion's  tkresta,  so  tln^ive 
have  forced,  throtm^  the  d||^^  : -Astern  of  coltecting  dues  for  the 
Udkm,  an  tten  to  belonjI^^Bsuppcnt  Ae  union  intfa  their  naoney, 
whether  they  wished 

Mr.  Lauck  r^^j^^^HpRair  attack  and  attempts  to  bring  odium 
on  the  Unit^^^^^^^Vel  Corporation  and  Mr.  Gary  by  charging 
that  comp^^^^^H^Kg  behind  the  West  Virginia  operators^  who 
refused^^^^^^^^^rthe  dictation,  threats,  terrors  or  actual  warfare 
of  tlji^^^^^^^^^dmits  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  efforts  to 

districts  and  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  the  struggle. 

I^ver  may  have  been  the  condition  in  the  past,  no  impartial 
can  travel  through  the  non-union  fields  controlled  by  private 
Ltions  as  well  as  by  the  steel  corporation  in  West  Virginia,  or 
!gh  the  non*union  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  controlled  by  indepen- 
tt  operators,  and  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  prosperous,  eon- 
dented  look  of  the  workers  and  their  families,  their  comfortable  homes 
and  everything  that  tends  towsEt^i  a  respectable  conmmnity  life  that 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  jaUy  union  district  in  the  United  States. 

Union  Field  and  Employment 

l!*he  suffering,  if  anywhere  in  the  coal  regions  that  has  resulted 
from  the  business  collapse  of  the  last  year,  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
union  fields  where  eeooomic  ccmditioas  have  been  ignored. 

Seasonal  variaticms  in  the  prpduetion  of  bituminous  coal  are 
grossly  exaggerated. 

Taking  the  bitununous  business  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  its  sta- 
bility from  a  production  standpoint  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  From 
1913  to  1920  the  record  is  as  follows : 
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PRODUCTION 

Summer  %  of  Winter  %  of 

Yca^                        (Apr.  to  Oct.)  Yr.  (Oct.  to  Mar.)  Yr. 

191^                           230,651,000  48  247,783,000  52 

19l4, , , , ,                      194,647,000  46  228,057,000  54 

191S  ,                 209,561,000  47  233,065,000  53 

1916                            233,080,000  46  269,440,000  54 

1917                            274,531,000  50  277,260,000  50 

1918  ,                   308,890,000  53  270,496,000  47 

1919  V                  239748,000  52  218,315,000  48 

1920                         265437/100  48  mA26fiOO  52 


Tbtil.  l^«6;!4S^       49  ZjmjMtfiOO  51 


I  doiAt  Aether  aay  other  inditstry  m  the  worid  can  show  stich  a 
uniform  seaadftal  prodvction. 

Monopolistic  Principles  Chargod 
The  trodble  With  the  imion  fields  is  that  they  apply  monopolistic 
principles  to  itt  industry  which  they  have  not  yet  monopolized. 
Furthermore,  ftettttent  ttrtket  and  excessive  costs  have  destroyed 
the  good  will  of  «e  btty«n  In  every  slnmp  he  gives  the  preference 
to  non-union  mihil  where  he  can  secure  fair  prices  and  reliable 
service.  Work  imtSim  t^ese  periods  is  intermittent  in  union  fields. 

Not  even  in  thtt  great  depresnog  1921  did  national  i^odnctioo 
fall  off  as  it  did  hi  WMr  tines  of  hnssness. 

The  average  wMtly  production  of  Ae  six  years  IMS-ISBO  was 

9^,000  tons. 

The  average  weekly  output  of  the  summer  months  of  1921  was 
7,491,000  tons— fully  75  per  cent  of  the  aven«e,  indnding  abnormal 
war  demands.  If  many  tinkm  mines  were  idle,  or  forked  only  80  to 
100  days,  there  is  no  one.  to  blame  but  the  union. 

It  is  true  that  the  industry  is  over-developed.  Nature  was  ex- 
tremely generous  to  the  United  States  in  the  quantity  and  accessi- 
bility of  its  coal  beds.  Mining  has  always  been  an  attractive  field  for 
American  enterprise  and  capital. 

Individuals  and  corporations  have  gone  farther  than  was  necessary 
or  wise  in  the  development  of  those  beds. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  mining  companies,  and  no  semblance 
of  any  operators*  monopoly— and  no  possibility  of  it. 

The  public  wants  its  Sherman  laws  and  Clayton  acts  to  prevent 
concerted  action  by  employers.  A  certain  amount  of  waste  and  con- 
fusion is  bound  to  result  from  laws  which  prevent  the  employers  from 
co-operating  to  improve  the  general  conditions  of  their  industry. 

Labor  must  suffer  to  some  extent  along  with  the  operator  and 
the  pubUc  so  long  as  these  laws  stand  and  prohibit  constructive 
trade  agreements. 

SnfFerings  of  Labor 
Labor  has  suffered  the  least,  because  higher  wage  rates  have 
usual^  compensated  for  the  fact  that  210  days  is  the  average  working 
time  of  all  coal  mines  dmring  the  past  30  years.  High  wages  has  re- 


suited  in  attracting  over  100,000  surplus  men  to  the  industry,  which 
could  never  have  happened  if  intermittency  of  employment  was  one- 
half  so  serious  as  the  miners  picture  it. 

The  fact  that  there  are  too  many  mines  actually  hurts  nobody 
but  the  investor  and  employer  who  open  the  unnecessary  mines. 

If  the  miner's  earning  power  is  balanced  fairly  with  that  of  the 
workers  in  other  industries,  then  there  will  be  no  surplus  labor  or 
incompetent  workers  attracted  to  the  mines,  and  the  skilled  men  who 
naturally  belong  there  will  have  steadier  work  and  bigger  pay  en- 
velopes. The  public  will  have  cheaper  coal.  The  number  of  available 
miners  is  after  all  the  measuring  stick  of  "over-capacity." 

DMOiuids  of  the  Operators 

The  operators  are  not  asking  drastic  wage  reductions.  They  are 
only  asking  the  miner  to  accept  rates  which  will  balance  his  earnings 
with  those  obtaining  in  other  industries,  making  due  allowance  for 

the  extra  hazards  of  his  employment. 

I  believe  this  is  the  only  logical  way  in  which  the  Ainerican 
people  will  ever  secure  a  steady  and  fair-priced  supply  of  the  fuel 
with  which  this  country  was  endowed  by  nature  in  such  enormous 
and  accessible  quantities. 

To  surrender  these  resources  to  a  labor  monopoly  controlled  by  a 
small  council  in  Indianapolis,  whose  aims  are  openly  communistic,  is 
an  act  of  folly  for  which  I  do  not  believe  the  country  is  yet  prepared. 

Important  Facts  Ignored 

Mr.  Lauck  is  not  content  with  confining  his  argument  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  strike  is  called  because  the  union  insists  on  forcing 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Southern  Ohio  operators  back  into  the  central 
field  conferences.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  those  operators  hare  re- 
quested the  union  officials  of  their  districts  for  a  conference  to  discuss 
wage  problems. 

He  ignores  the  fact  that  central  Pennsylvania,  representing  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States  and  which  has 
never  been  in  the  central  field  conferences,  has  asked  its  district 
union  for  a  conference,  and  has  been  refused,  and  whose  men  have 
been  ordered  to  strike  without  extending  even  the  courtesy  of  a  re- 
quest to  the  operators  to  meet  them  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  new  wage  agreement  in  that  district. 

He  ignores  the  fact  that  all  union  districts  are  willing  to  meet 
their  men  or  their  representatives. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  order  to  release  many  good  miners  and 
citizens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  union  that  now  terrorizes  them  into 
its  support  a  tribunal  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  a  compulsory 
inquiry  is  the  proper  solution.  Such  a  tribunal,  if  selected  from 
prominent  public  spirited  citizens,  men  free  from  political  ambitions, 
interested  only  in  supporting  our  present  form  of  government  and  the 
liberties  guaranteed  thereunder,  may  eventually  be  the  only  method 
of  giving  the  public  the  basis  upon  which  it  can  form  a  definite  and 
lasting  opinion  of  the  principle  which  must  govern  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  nation's  coal  resources. 
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